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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 



MAYO-SMITH'S SOCIOLOGY AND STATISTICS. 



Sociology and Statistics. By Richmond Mayo-Smith, Ph.D. New 
York, 1895. Pp. xvi. 399. 

This volume is the first part of a systematic treatise on the science 
of statistics, covering the subject of population, while a second is in 
preparation, to deal with economic life. It is hardly necessary to say 
that it is the most important work in the English language of its 
character which has thus far appeared. 

The scope of the work is well defined. Population is considered 
under four general aspects: (1) Demographic, that is, the phenomena 
of its movement by birth, marriage, and death, and its analytic ele- 
ments as distinguished by age, sex, and conjugal condition ; (2) Social, 
or society, as witnessed and evidencing itself in the family, education, 
religion, and occupation ; also as exhibited in physical, moral, and 
economic defects, considered together by the author under the heading 
" Infirm and Dependent." This section also includes a discussion of 
the phenomena of suicide and crime ; (3) Ethnographic, or popula- 
tion distinguished as to race and nationality, and as migratory ; (4) 
Environment, including both physical and social forces which affect 
and determine population into certain directions of development. The 
scheme is a comprehensive one and serviceable, though no two writers 
would probably agree on the same arrangement. I should prefer to 
separate the classes in Chapter V, referred to as the " Infirm and 
Dependent," embracing the blind, deaf, insane, idiotic, and paupers. 
Though in our practical administration there is abundant authority 
for this general inclusion of the infirm and dependent together in pub- 
lic relief, there is already a revolt from this, and an attempt at a 
separation in the administration of these groups, in the interests of a 
more humane and scientific spirit. From the standpoint of social 
science or practical sociology it might be well to treat the blind, deaf, 
insane, and idiotic in connection with Chapter VIII, " Sickness and 
Mortality," and then to consider pauperism either in Chapter IX, in 
connection with occupations, or to defer it to the second volume, 
devoted to economic statistics. 
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It is extremely difficult for any writer on statistics to give the 
various topics which justify treatment the proper place respectively 
due them. Statistics of religion in the present work are given two 
pages ; education, three pages ; while suicide receives a whole chapter 
of twenty pages, and crime thirty pages. For this the author is not 
responsible. The material available for the study of religion and 
education in the light of statistics is not large. The regularity of 
suicide has for many years excited the curiosity of moral philosophers, 
and there is considerable literature devoted to it. Possibly the sub- 
ject of religious statistics might have been further well illustrated by 
more detailed references to the distribution of Protestants and Catho- 
lics in Ireland and the German States, with a view of furnishing 
suggestive illustrations for the student of politics. Fairly reliable 
estimates of the growth of certain religious denominations in this 
country could be secured, if not from the census returns, at least 
from the year-books of varions churches. The difficulties which 
Professor Mayo-Smith has met here, however, should direct students 
of statistics to new endeavors to estimate by statistics the strivings of 
the community toward a higher moral life. Sociologically it is, of 
course, just as important as the attempt to estimate the failures of 
society as measured by the increase of crime. 

As for the method of presenting the statistics, the author expressly 
states that " no figures have been introduced unless they seemed to 
bear on the questions on hand, while enough have been given to 
present each topic objectively." " It has not been thought necessary 
to refer every statistical figure to volume and page or financial publi- 
cation, which would multiply references to such an extent as would 
have been wearisome and confusing. The chief official authorities 
are referred to when a new subject is introduced, and subsequently 
can easily be verified from the same documents." We can hardly 
forgive Professor Mayo-Smith for not giving more biographical refer- 
ences. This work will be largely used by students of special attain- 
ments, and these special students will naturally wish complete scientific 
opportunity to further investigation. As the author has the material 
in hand, as no other writer in English has, it is a source of personal 
regret, at least, that he did not share his bibliographical accumula- 
tions and the spoils of long and patient study. The authors quoted 
and the material used cover a fairly wide range, most suggestive to 
the scientific investigator. The interest, perhaps, would have been 
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heightened by a more complete reference to American experience, 
particularly as this work is not an exposition, designed simply to 
illustrate the art and method of statistics. It might be helpful to the 
physician interested in mortality rates to have some comparisons of 
the mortality in American cities compared with those of Europe, and 
in general it is my impression that the registration reports of the 
cities of Massachusetts, Providence, R. I., and some of the larger 
Atlantic cities, might be used with a fair degree of reliability in indi- 
cating at least the fluctuations of the death rate from year to year. 
Students of sociology need to be prompted at every poiut with queries 
as to reasons for differences between rates and averages calculated for 
this country and for Europe. Again, in dealing with the mortalities 
of armies in war, the author might refer to a considerable body of 
material furnished by statistical reports of sickness and mortality 
in the army of the United States, furnished by the Surgeon- 
General's office, by Baxter and Gould, and in Fox's Regimental 
Losses in the Civil War. In the influence of geographical position 
upon crime a reference might have been made to the study of 
Mr. Waldo Cooke upon the Distribution of Murders in Massachu- 
setts ; and under statistics of prisoners to the studies of Professor 
Falkner ; and in regard to the increase of crime to the analysis 
made of criminal statistics in Massachusetts by Col. Wright, when he 
was Chief of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in that State, and by 
Mr. Pettigrove, the present Secretary of the Prison Commissioners 
of Massachusetts. We should have been glad if more attention 
were given to the subject of the rate of increase of population in 
the United States, and to the vexed and most important sociological 
question of the relative increase of the colored and white elements. 
This, however, is an exceedingly difficult problem, and possibly the 
author considers impracticable, for he remarks that " the enumeration 
of the number of men belonging to the white, red, yellow, and black 
races is entirely misleading." 

The great value of this work, to my mind, is in those sections 
devoted to what the author terms " scientific tests." A careful train- 
ing through these pages would do a great deal toward raising the 
standard of reasoning and argument supported by statistical illustra- 
tion. The author has been most happy in this arrangement, and has 
done much to make the subject of greater pedagogical applicability. 
The sociological conclusions which the author draws are careful, and 
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tempered by a scientific caution. In so wide a range of subjects as 
covered by this volume, it is only natural that there would be oppor- 
tunity for differences of opinion, but in no place is the reader likely 
to go far astray because of dogmatism. I have had occasion to prove 
a good many of the figures quoted, and have found them generally 
reliable. It is, perhaps, a misfortune that dates are not given more 
frequently, as occasionally there is some trouble in determining, if 
one wishes to do minute work, the exact year of the statistical 
returns. When we realize the difficulty of securing an accurate 
transference of figures from the manuscript into type, the care dis- 
played by Professor Mayo-Smith is all the more commendable. 

Davis R. Dewey. 



GRADUATES OF COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 



Compensation in Certain Occupations of Graduates of Colleges for 
Women. (From the Twenty-Fifth Annual Report of the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Statistics of Labor. Pp. 1-48.) By Horace G. 
Wadlin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor. Boston, 1895. 

This Eeport is based on an investigation conducted by the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumna?, and is a little wider in scope than its title 
indicates, as it includes some women who have received a special, 
though not a college, training. The first part of the Report contains 
tabular presentations of the returns made by female employes, and 
by employers of labor, while the second gives at length the opinions 
of these two classes on the causes and remedies for inequalities in the 
payment of women and men. 

Returns were received from 451 employes, though, unfortunately, 
but few of the questions were answered by all of those making returns. 
Answers were received from nearly all parts of the Union, so the con- 
ditions indicated are by no means local. Of 437 women making 
returns 389 were single, 28 married, and 20 widowed. Replies were 
received from representatives of 67 different occupations. Among 
these, as might be expected, teachers are most numerous, 169, or 38.6 
per cent, of those answering giving this as their occupation. Next 
come library workers, numbering 47, stenographers with 28, nurses 
and superintendents of nursing with 22, and journalists, editors, and 
reporters with 19. Out of 412 answering 338 had some gainful 



